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Cameroun Faces Troubled Future 


By HELEN KITCHEN 


HE Republic of Cameroun went 

through all the formalities of an 
independence celebration this month 
in Yaounde, but the dominant mood 
was anxiety rather than rejoicing as 
the French tricolor came down and 
the new green, yellow, and red Cam- 
erounian flag billowed to the top of 
the nation’s buildings to symbolize 
the birth of Africa’s eleventh inde- 
pendent state. 

Guerilla warfare against the re- 
gime, inspired but not entirely con- 
trolled by the outlawed Union des 
Population du Cameroun party, had 
plunged the southwestern part of the 
country into frequent bloodshed, and 
there were growing signs that the 
situation would get far worse before 
it gets better. Premier Ahmadou 
Ahidjo, to whom the Camerounian 
Legislative Assembly granted “full 
powers” for a period of six months 
in October so that he could have a 


free hand to cope with t er- 
gency, appeared to be ec 


with two unpromising alternatives. 
The Alternatives 

The first alternative, advocated by 
most of Ahidjo’s parliamentary oppo- 
sition, as well as by many in his 
governing alliance, is to steal the 
thunder of the terrorists by legalizing 
the UPC. The assumption behind this 
reasoning is that the outlawed party’s 
popular strength has been vastly 
exaggerated and is declining. Many 
informed observers estimate that the 
UPC would win a maximum of half a 
dozen out of 70 seats in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly if permitted to find its 
own level by participating in a free 
election this year. The flaw in this 
solution to the crisis is that the dis- 
turbances in the Bamileke tribal area 
are not entirely of UPC making, and 
there is no guarantee that Dr. Felix 
Moumie or the other leaders of the 
outlawed party could put the lid back 
on Pandora’s box if they wanted to. 
Trouble has been sporadic in the over- 
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Robert P. Burroughs and William O. Walker, members of the US delegation to Cameroun’ 


independence celebration, meet Premier Ahidjo. 


populated Bamileke area since the 
1940’s, and the UPC has to a very 
considerable extent simply exploited 
existing popular social and economic 
grievances directed, not against the 
government but against a traditional 
authoritarian system within the tribe 
which concentrates wealth, power, 
and eligible women in the hands of 
the chiefs. Ahidjo must also con- 
sider that legalization of the radical, 
Marxist-oriented UPC would arouse 
the conservative Northern Moslem 
groups within his tenuous parliamen- 
tary alliance, and might seriously en- 
danger, not only his personal role as 
bridge between the conservative north 
and the more progressive south, but 
even the concept of national unity. 


The second alternative—and ap- 
parently the one Ahidjo has elected to 
employ—is to continue to offer am- 
nesty to all members of the UPC 
who will lay down their arms, mean- 
while launching a more vigorous 
military campaign to suppress those 
who do not. Toward this end, the 
Premier announced on January 18 
that he had sent an urgent request 
to Paris for military reinforcements 
—up to two full-strength battalions 
of French Army troops now, per- 
haps more later—to quash the re- 
bellion. This action, necessitated by 
the fact that a Camerounian army 
still exists: only on paper, was an- 
ticipated in the agreements signed be- 
tween Ahidjo and French Premier 


Michel Debre on December 28 calling 
for provisional diplomatic, military, | 
economic, and technical cooperation 
between the two countries during the ( 
next six months shake-down period. 
The flaw in this second alternative is 
that pacification of the terrorist bands 
in the heavily populated jungle and 
hilly terrain of Cameroun’s southwest 
will be extremely difficult—some say 
impossible—and that French troops 
cannot be expected to be enthusiasti¢ 
about laying down their lives in a wat 
which is no longer theirs. 


Effect on the African Community 


Meanwhile, as Premier Ahidjo pon 
dered his dilemma, the sharply differ 
ing views of the rights and wron 
of the Camerounian internal stru 
gle held by various neighboring Af 
can states were placing new stress 
on the African community of natio 
Although all of the independent stat® 
except Ethiopia initially support 
UN-supervised pre-independence eleé 
tions with the UPC participatin 
during the long and acrimonious d 
bates on this subject in the Truste 
ship Committee last March (see “ 
Approval of Cameroons Independe 
Marked by Controversy Over Ele 
tions,” April 1959 issue of Africa Spe 
cial Report), the majority of t@ 
African states have gone along will 
the eventual UN decision again 
elections and have accepted the legit 
macy of the Ahidjo government 
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Among those still openly suspicious 
of Ahidjo’s relationship to France, 
the most outspoken have been Ghana 
and Guinea. Guinea Premier Sekou 
Toure has permitted Dr. Moumie to 
eset up UPC headquarters in Conakry 
'and is generally believed to be provid- 
ing the rebels with material assis- 
tance; moreover, Toure failed to men- 
tion Camerounian independence in his 
traditional New Years’ message to 
Ahidjo, and was neither invited nor 
represented at the ceremonies. Ghana 
sent a minor, unidentified function- 
ary. This posture of non-recognition 
contrasted sharply with the attitude 
of most of the other African states, 
which sent strong delegations headed 
by high officials. Liberia, Mali, and 
Nigeria were especially pointed in 
the graciousness with which they ac- 
= Premier Ahidjo into the fold. 


UN Membership Assured 
\ Although this split in the African 


regime might well have profound im- 
plications for intra-African relations 
in the months ahead, it was clear from 
the range and warmth of other diplo- 
matic overtures to the new govern- 
ment that there would be no serious 
move to block Camerounian member- 
ship in the United Nations. Premier 
Ahidjo was described by the London 
' Times correspondent as “plainly jubi- 
lant” over the arrival in Yaounde of 


meroun'§ a large and friendly Soviet delegation 
headed by Deputy Premier Frol Koz- 
lov and the receipt of a warm con- 
calling gratulatory message from President 
ilitary, Voroshilov. Even Communist China, 
eration which had not been invited to the 
ing the ceremonies, came through with a 
period. somewhat ambiguous telegram wish- 
ative is ing the Cameroun people “new suc- 
t bands cesses in the cause of safeguarding 
rle and national independence.” It will be re- 
uthwest called that the USSR had taken the 
me say view during the UN discussion last 
troops March that Ahidjo was a French 
usiasti¢ puppet, and the Bloc cast nine solid 
na wat votes against the fina] Assembly res- 
unity 
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bloc over the legitimacy of the Ahidjo ' 


A quiet crowd listens to Independence Day speeches in Yaounde, as new terrorist outbreaks 


tempered public celebrations. 


olution precluding new elections be- 
fore independence. Since that time, 
Dr. Moumie has visited both Moscow 
and Communist China, giving rise to 
considerable speculation about Bloc 
intentions in the area. 

Ahidjo’s domestic position was also 
indirectly strengthened by the appear- 
ance of a large and dynamic: West 
German delegation—the largest of 
any except France’s own—number- 
ing among its members an accredited 
Ambassador and a full complement 
of trade and economic experts. Ob- 
viously drawn by Cameroun’s better- 
than-average economic prospects, the 
Germans implicitly discounted Dr. 
Moumie’s thesis that Ahidjo would 
keep the country tied hand and foot 
to the French Community. Moumie 
received another unexpected blow 
when the United Arab Republic, 
which had provided the UPC leaders 
with sanctuary for several years be- 
fore they moved to Guinea in 1959 
and was consequently not invited to 
the celebrations, wired spontaneous 
congratulations. The presence in 
Yaounde of UN Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, United States 
delegate to the UN Henry Cabot 


Camerounian band marches past reviewing stand during independence celebration 


Lodge, and French Minister of State 
Jacquinot was flattering to Cameroun 
but far less important to Ahidjo per- 
sonally than the official acknowledge- 
ment of his legitimacy by his critics. 


Cold War Overemphasized 


One of the tragedies of the present 
Camerounian situation is that it is 
being taken by many, because of the 
lavish press coverage given to the dis- 
orders, as an example of the incapac- 
ity of Africans to govern themselves. 
Many believe that a good share of the 
responsibility for the present crisis 
must be assigned to the United Na- 
tions for adopting a thoroughly equiv- 
ocal approach to its task of preparing 
the trust territory for independence. 
In short, the UN heard the skeletons 
rattling noisily in the Camerounian 
closet last spring, but decided to ig- 
nore them in the hope they would go 
away. It is also charged that the 1958 
UN Visiting Mission, which recom- 
mended against elections before inde- 
pendence, and the UN Trusteeship 
Committee, which confirmed this rec- 
ommendation in the face of a strong 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CONGO TO BE PROVISIONALLY INDEPENDENT BY JUNE 30 


The 44 representatives of Congolese 
political parties who sat down in Brussels on 
January 22 for the long-awaited roundtable on 
how and when to establish the Congo as an 
independent state found themselves with little 
opportunity to pound the table. The Belgian 
Government -- which has completely reversed its 
attitude toward Congolese nationalism in the 
year since the lid blew off the peaceful, 
paternally-ruled Congo in January 1959 -- 
promptly agreed that independence should and 
would be achieved as soon as possible. Ina 
fifth-day compromise agreement, the Belgians 
and the Congolese set June 30, 1960 as the 
target date for convening of an elected 
Parliament, the establishment of responsible 
African government, and the proclamation of 
Congolese independence. In a subsequent 
clarification of the significance of this date, 
Congo Minister Auguste De Schrijver indicated 
that the full process of transferring controls 
would not be completed for approximately two 
years, but that by the end of June "all 
competence necessary for the Congolese Government 
and Parliament to exercise their power will be 
transferred by the Belgians to them." 


Minister De Schrijver explained to the 
conference that the June 30 date was based on 
the following ambitious timetable: 


February 15: Recommendations by the con- 
ference on the structure of the new state 
and its electoral systen. 

February 17: Belgian Government appraisal 

of the conference recommendations. 

March 8: Introduction of the necessary 

bills in Parliament. 

March 24: Vote on the necessary bills by 

the Belgian Parliament. 

April 5: Filing of lists of candidates in 

the Congo for provincial elections and 

for the national Chamber of Deputies. 

April 15: Start of the election campaign. 

May 16: Election of the provincial and 

national Chambers of Deputies. 

June Election of the Senate. 

June 20: Constitution of the government. 

June 30: Inaugural meeting of the 

first Congolese Parliament and the procla- 

mation of independence. The new 

Parliament, not Belgium, will assume the 

task of drawing up a permanent 

constitution for the Congo. 

After June 30: All remaining questions of 

competence will be settled by a joint 

Belgo-Congolese commission. 

Congolese leaders present in Brussels were 
in agreement with the broad outlines of the 
Belgian plan, although there was increasing 
pressure for the establishment of a provisional 
government prior to June 30 so that all arrange- 
ments for the elections would not be solely in 
Belgian hands. The only important representative 
of African opinion not present was Joseph 
Kasavubu, who walked out of one of the first 
sessions after failing to persuade the Belgians 
to denote the present conference as a constituent 
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--Wide World photo. 
Members of the African National Congress 
of Northern Rhodesia greet visiting 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan with 

a strong protest against British policy 
in Central Africa on his arrival in 
Livingstone on January 23. In the course 
of the first tour of Africa ever made 
by a British Prime Minister in office, 
Macmillan has this month visited all 
three territories in the Federation, as 
well as Ghana, Nigeria, the Union of 
South Africa, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, 
and Basutoland. 


assembly. He left other Abako Party representa- 
tives behind, however, and has continued to 

play an active behind-the-scenes role. An 
unexpected participant in the negotiations is 
Patrice Lumumba, leader of the more radical wing 
of the Congolese National Movement, who was 
provisionally released from imprisonment in the 
Congo to permit him to fly to Brussels to 
represent his party in the crucial meetings. 


KENYA CONFERENCE OFF TO A SLOW START 


The crucially-important London conference 
on Kenya's constitutional future had moved into 
its third week, patched up a grim dispute over 
a marginal issue concerning advisers that 
sparked a five-day African boycott of the 
meetings, and heard 46 different delegates speak 
at length on or around the issue of the East 
African colony's future before Colonial Secretary 
Iain Macleod could find the appropriate moment 
to say what the Africans had been hoping 
and the Europeans had been fearing was henceforth 
to be the British policy line on Kenya. 

In an address to a closed conference session 

on February 1, the Colonial Secretary reportedly 
made it clear that it is now Britain's intent 
to bring Kenya to independence under a 
parliamentary system that "as time goes on" 
would guarantee the majority Africans the 
predominant voice. 

The conference began on an ominous note 
on January 18, when the 14 elected African 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
led by Tom Mboya, boycotted the opening session 
after being told that their second special 
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adviser, Peter Mbiyu Koinange, was unacceptable 
to the British Government and could not attend 
the meetings. Mr. Koinange is a 53-year old 


» schoolteacher who left Kenya seven years ago 


and has since been put on the detention list as 
"one of the two men outside of Kenya" considered 
responsible for the Mau Mau uprising in 1952. 
Under an elaborate compromise formula devised 
by the Colonial Secretary after five days of 
negotiations with Group Captain Llewellyn R. 
Briggs of the white setters' United Party, 
Michael Blundell of the multiracial New Kenya 
Party, and African representatives, Koinange was 
reluctantly permitted to be in Lancaster House 
during the meetings but not in the actual 
conference room. No objections were raised 

to the Africans' choice of Thurgood Marshall 

of New York, chief counsel of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 

Colored People, as their first adviser. 


MALI INDEPENDENCE NEGOTIATIONS OPEN 


The West African federation of Mali, which 
took its first tentative steps at a constitutional 
convention in Dakar barely a year ago, began 
this month in Paris negotiations pointing toward 
complete independence by the end of 1960. The 
discussions, which opened on January 18 and 
will probably continue until March, were far 
more relaxed than those going on across the 
Channel in London, for President de Gaulle had 
already agreed in principle that Mali should 
assume responsibility for its own foreign 
affairs, defence, and finances as soon as the 
details can be worked out, and had given 
Maliens a warm send-off on the route to 
independence in an address to the Mali Federal 
Assembly in Dakar in December. (See "Mali Heads 
for 1960 Independence," Africa Special Report, 
December 1959). Moreover, the senior Mali 
leaders meeting in Paris -- including Premier 
Modibo Keita, Federal Assembly President Leopold 
Senghor, and Deputy Premier Mamadou Dia -- have 
already discussed in correspondence their general 
aims and have established a broad consensus on 
the kind of agreements for cooperation with 
France which will be signed once independence 
has been assured. These agreements of asso- 
ciation are expected to cover defence, currency, 
and technical and economic aid. 

Observers suggest that a stumbling block in 
the negotiations could arise if the anti- 
federalist entente countries within the 
community -- Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta, 
and Niger -- take a strong position against the 
amendments to the Community constitution which 
will be required to loosen the bonds of the con- 
munity to permit the continued association of an 
independent Mali. Incidents reported from two 
entente states this month suggested that feeling 
against Mali continues to run high in some 
quarters. In Upper Volta, Premier Maurice 
Yameogo has forbidden the display of Mali's 
flag and in mid-January ordered the dissolution 
of a pro-Mali opposition party. In Dahomey, 
police resorted to the use of a hand grenade 
to beat off a crowd of anti-federalist political 
demonstrators attacking the car in which 


visiting Mali Premier Modibo Keita and 

Dahomean Progressist Party leader M. Zinsou 

were touring the capital city of Cotonou on 
January 6. Dahomean Premier Hubert Maga, 

in a statement to the press, declined any official 
responsibility for Mr. Keita's well-being on 

the grounds that the Dahomey Government had 

both verbally and in writing urged the Mali 

leader not to come to Dahomey. 

In Mali itself, however, the government 
received a vote of confidence from an important 
new quarter. Two prominent Moslem leaders -- the 
Marabout of Kaolack, al-Hadj Ibrahim Niasse, 
and Sheikh Tidiane Sy -- publicly announced their 


‘Support of the present government, commenting 


that they had feared the Mali leaders would 
pursue a policy of militant atheism, but are 
now convinced that the new state will 
guarantee religious freedom. 


Both Government and Opposition in Southern 
Rhodesia threatened secession from the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in January, following 
statements by touring British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan reaffirming London's commitment 
to retain power in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as long as the Africans wish it. 

There appeared to be considerable confusion 
in the Federation about exactly what Macmillan 
had said, first in Nigeria and again in Salisbury, 
on this subject. Although he appears to have 
only restated the guarantees in the preamble 
to the federal constitution, his remarks 
generated new anxiety among Rhodesian whites. 

The apartheid-minded Dominion Party, the 
Southern Rhodesian Opposition, said on 

January 30 that the colony might have to 

secede unless its Europeans were guaranteed 
security. Sir Edgar Whitehead, United Federal 
Party Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
appeared to endorse this view on January 29, 
when he said that unless the federal government 
remained in "civilized hands," he would have 

to submit the question of the colony's continued 
membership in the Federation to a referendum. 


SOMALIA'S INDEPENDENCE SET 


The General Assembly of the United Nations, 
acting upon a request from the Somalia Govern- 
ment and a recommendation by Italy, has voted 
to advance to July 1, 1960 the official end of 
Somalia's trust status and its establishment 
as an independent African state. Somalia was 
originally to have become independent 
on December 2. 

The UN body was able to come to no definite 
agreement, however, on the crucial question of 
the still-undetermined frontier between Somalia 
and Ethiopia. Lengthy discussions in the 
Trusteeship Committee in December led to a 
proposal by the Philippine delegate that the 
"administrative" boundary established in 1950 
be established as the temporary frontier, 
without prejudice to the legal rights of ‘the 
parties, but no formal draft of the Philippine 
proposal was introduced after it became clear 
that both Somalia and Ethiopia would reject 
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such a solution. All hope for pre-independence 
settlement of the border issue lies with a newly- 
created arbitration commission, under former 

UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie, which is 
charged with working out a mutually acceptable 
solution. A border settlement in this area is 
particularly delicate because the Somalis are 

a nomadic people who move periodically with 
their herds not only among the three Somalilands -- 
British, French, and Italian -- but also into 
the northeast sector of Kenya and into Ogaden 
Province of Ethiopia. 


UGANDA AFRICANS PROTEST NEW TAXES 


Heavier tax assessments imposed by local 
chiefs sparked a bloody wave of demonstrations 
and riots near Mbale in Uganda's eastern Bukedi 
province in January, which were only brought 
under control after the Protectorate Government 
introduced 300 extra police and two companies 
of Uganda Rifles. At least three chiefs were 
slain, a British assistant district commissioner 
was assaulted, and a mob of about 2,000 wrecked 
police headquarters at West Budama, near the 
Kenya border. Police arrested 497 persons 
during the five days of rioting and Acting 
Governor Sir Charles Hartwell declared Bukedi 
district a "disturbed" area. However, British 
authorities in Uganda were inclined to believe 
that African protests against the new tax 
system were probably justified, and made it 
clear -- in leaflets dropped from police planes 
over the disturbed area -- that an official 
inquiry of the tax situation would be started 
as soon as calm was restored. 


ALL-AFRICAN PEOPLES CONFERENCE CONVENES IN TUNIS 


The second All-African Peoples' Conference 
convened in Tunis for a four-day session on 
January 25, with representatives from 30 African 
countries present. These were the highlights: 

e An opening day address by Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba, who appealed to 
Africans to eliminate artificial boundaries and 
create a united continent; urged the attainment 
of independence by peaceful means, but supported 
the use of arms where necessary; and made it 
clear that Tunisia, as well as the rest of 
Africa, will welcome developmental assistance 
from anywhere as long as it does not affect 
internal politics. 

e An appeal by the Congress' Secretary 
General, Abdoulaye Diallo of Guinea, for concrete 
measures aimed at pan-African economic integra- 
tion -- specifically, establishment of a 
centralized development bank, a development 
institute, unified transport system, and a 
common postal service. 

e A plea from leaders of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front, for the creation of 
an "African liberation brigade" of volunteers 
to help Moslems fight the French in Algeria, 
for regular financial help from other states, 
reprisals against France elsewhere in Africa 
for its Algerian policies, and cultural and 
economic exchanges at governmental level 
between independent Africa states and the 
Algerian Provisional Government. 


e A bitter attack on United States policy 
in Africa by Dr. Felix Moumie, president of the 
outlawed Union des Population du Cameroun. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: 


e British-protected Basutoland took the 
first step toward internal self-government on 
January 20, when elections began for 162 members 
to nine district councils. In the first election 
ever held here on a basis of adult suffrage, 
the nationalist Basutoland Congress Party 
unexpectedly emerged with a 22-seat majority 
over its nearest rival and probable control 
of six of nine councils. 


e Delegates from 66 nations assembled in 
Monrovia, Liberia this month for the fourth 
inauguration of President William V. S. Tubman 
heard the leader of the 112-year old republic 
outline plans for the further economic develop- 
ment of Liberia through the establishment of 
a national development bank supported jointly 
by private savings and a share of governmental 
revenues from iron ore. Tubman also called on 
the Liberian people to work harder for the 
development of their country, and urged all 
African governments to pool their resources and 
organize joint economic and educational 
projects wherever possible. 


e The three positions on the Monckton 
Advisory Commission on Central Africa's future 
left vacant by the Labor Party's boycott have 
been filled by governmental appointment. 

Prime Minister Macmillan has named Lord Shawcross, 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, and Ardan Crawley to 
serve in Labor's stead. Although both 

Lord Shawcross and Mr. Crawley have divorced 
themselves from politics in recent years, they 
are former members of the Attlee Labor government 
and are respected in Opposition circles. 

Sir Charles Arden-Clarke is a former 
Governor-General of Ghana. 


e South Africa's worst mining disaster, 
and possibly the world's worst since 1942, 
claimed the lives of more than 400 coal-miners 
at Coalbroor. A series of underground rockfalls 
trapped six white miners and over 400 Africans, 
on January 21, and for ten days efforts to dig 
through to them failed. About 100 miners escaped. 


e A five man trade commission from the 
United States arrived in Accra on January 30 
to consider the possibility of increasing recip- 
rocal trade between Ghana and the US. The mission 
is led by Barnard Blankenheimer, Chief of the 
African Section of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 


e The second annual session of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa opened 
in Tangier, Morocco on January 26, amid new 
reminders of the urgency of its prescribed task 
of underpinning the continent's rapid political 
emergency with a solid program of cooperative 
economic development. Keynote addresses by 
His Royal Highness Moulay Hassan, Crown Prince 
of Morocco, and UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold were highlights of the opening day 
ceremonies, which were chaired by Mekki Abbas of 
Sudan, Executive Secretary of the Commission. 
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African consensus in favor of a super- 
vised test of public opinion, were pri- 
marily influenced by cold war con- 
siderations. The general assumption, 
encouraged by France, was that the 
UPC was Communist and that Camer- 
oun might well emerge from an elec- 
tion in which the party was permitted 
to participate with a decidedly pink- 
ish if not more vivid hue. 

This judgment was, at best, debata- 
ble. Whatever the precise external 
orientation of the UPC leadership— 
and this remains a matter of conjec- 
ture rather than fact—there was little 
doubt, even among Ahidjo’s most out- 
spoken critics, that he would be re- 
turned to office in a supervised elec- 
tion. A popular endorsement of his 
government under such conditions 
would have gone far to remove from 
the premier the stigma of being called 
a French puppet by his opposition: 
The time will come when the UPC, 
or some radical, secular party like it, 
will become a serious contender for 
national power via the ballot box, but 
this will be when Cameroun has 
moved somewhat farther along the 
transitional path from a carefully- 
balanced complex of tribes to a uni- 
fied nation-state. 


Origins of the UPC 


The UPC began in the 1950’s as an 
affiliate of Ivory Coast Premier Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny’s RDA _ complex, 
and developed into the best-organized 
and most active of Cameroun’s several 
hundred political parties. The party 
has always been known to contain 
some Communists and was strongly 
supported by the French Communist 
Party in its early period, but most 
observers incline toward the belief 
that neither the majority nor the top 
echelon of the UPC are under Com- 
munist control. Dr. Moumie has re- 
peatedly stated publicly that he is not 
a member of any Communist party, 


Plan for Uganda Government 
Change Gets Mixed Reception 


A special constitutional committee 
appointed by Uganda’s Governor Sir 
Frederick Crawford has recommended 
that the Protectorate is ready for 
the creation, by early 1961, of a Na- 
tional Assembly composed almost en- 
tirely of members directly elected un- 
der universal adult suffrage and the 
subsequent formation of a govern- 
ment by the political party winning 
a majority of the seats. Although 
recognizing that the successful imple- 
mentation of their proposals hinges 
on the emergence of strong, country- 
wide political parties, the committee 
members expressed the conviction 
that such groups would develop once 
an incentive is provided. To assist 
in this development, it was suggested 
that organizers from British political 
parties might come to Uganda to give 
instruction to politicians. 

As was expected, the Kabaka 
(King) and the Lukiko (governing 
council) of powerful Buganda prov- 
ince boycotted the commission and 
are already on record with strong 
objections to the recommendation 
that Uganda should be molded into 
a unitary state. The Buganda govern- 
ing group has long preferred a feder- 
al constitution with strong. safe- 
guards for provincial autonomy, or 
a completely separate identity for 
Buganda. On January 13, the Ka- 
baka’s government claimed the right 
to terminate all agreements with Brit- 
ain and declare itself an independent 
state if any person is placed in au- 
thority over the Kabaka in his king- 
dom, or exercises authority there 


which does not derive from the Ka- 
baka. If the committee’s recommen- 
dations are implemented, Buganda 
will have about 20 of some 78 elected 
representative seats in the new leg- 
islature. 

Special arrangements to secure the 
return of a certain number of non- 
Africans are rejected by the commit- 
tee, on the grounds that this would 
not help relationships between the 
races and would not in practice offer 
any safeguards for minorities. Ugan- 
da’s 58,700 Asians and 9,600 Euro- 
peans have not pressed for special 
representation, and there has been 
some feeling in non-African circles 
that the effort of the government last 
year to introduce protective devices 
on their behalf did more harm than 
good. The Uganda National Move- 
ment fanned the safeguards issue 
into a major threat to Africans and 
used it as a springboard for the 
painfully effective boycott of non- 
African goods which has so damaged 
the Uganda economy in the past 
year. 

The constitutional committee con- 
sisted of 16 members, 11 of them 
Africans, serving under the chair- 
manship of J. V. Wild, Administra- 
tive Secretary of the Protectorate 
government. The British and Ugan- 
da Governments have not yet officially 
“studied” the report, published De- 
cember 23, but it is assumed that 
general approval of its tenor is im- 
plicit in publication. The Uganda 
Legislative Council will take up the 
proposals for debate in February. 


and has argued that French suppres- 
sive tactics, not ideological consider- 
ations, have forced him to the desper- 
ate point of taking aid wherever he 
can get it. Some of this aid, particu- 
larly in recent months, has quite 
clearly come from the Communist 
Bloc. 

While the extent of Communist in- 
fluence in the UPC remains open to 
question, the party is undeniably rad- 
ical and Marxist and has always been 
decidedly troublesome to the French 
administration. Frustrated by poor 
electoral showings—which it blamed 
on French manipulation—the UPC 
launched a wave of violence in 1955 
and was promptly outlawed. The lead- 
ership subsequently divided, largely 
along tribal lines, into two groups— 
the exiles, led by Dr. Moumie; and 
an underground group within the 
country, led by Ruben Um Nyobe. 
The party was, of course, not per- 
mitted to participate in the last elec- 
tions held in Cameroun in 1956, but 
employed terrorist tactics and intimi- 
dation from behind the scenes in an 
attempt to enforce a boycott. The 


present revolt, which has been going 
on at varying paces since that time, 
received its most serious setback in 
September 1958, when Um Nyobe— 
who was a leader of very considerable 
ability—was killed by French troops. 
The loss of Um Nyobe, combined with 
the appeal of Premier Ahidjo’s re- 
peated offer of amnesty to all UPC 
fighters who will forsake force as a 
means of changing the government, 
has drained the revolt of considerable 
political force in the past year and a 
half. 

Of the several hundreds who have 
taken advantage of the amnesty offer, 
the most important is Maye Matip, 
one of the more able second level 
leaders of the UPC, who decided to 
come back into the open last year to 
form a constitutional opposition. He 
is now a Deputy, having successfully 
fought a by-election some months 
ago. During the week following in- 
dependence, 500 UPC affiliates who 
had sought refuge in the neighboring 
British Cameroons returned home un- 
der amnesty. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HE post-war surge of nationalism 

that has brought six new nations 
into being on the continent of Africa 
will receive new impetus in 1960, with 
five more countries scheduled to be- 
come sovereign states. 

Most significant of these is Nigeria, 
which will gain its independence for- 
mally on October 1. With a popula- 
tion of more than 35,000,000, largest 
of any nation in Africa, Nigeria seems 
destined to play a key role in the 
fast-unfolding drama of Africa, from 
whatever angle it is viewed—political, 
economic, or cultural. 

Cameroun ushered in the year with 
an independence marred by strife and 
bloodshed. Other United Nations 
Trust Territories scheduled to receive 
their independence this year are Togo- 
land in West Africa and Somalia on 
the east coast. The Belgian Congo 
also will get its freedom in 1960. 

To help its readers keep posted on 
these and other changes in the Afri- 
can scene with some reference to the 
overal! picture, Africa Special Report 
presents herewith a summary review 
of all the states and territories on the 
African continent, with a brief de- 
scription of their present political 
status and likely future development 
wherever applicable. No attempt is 
made to furnish analysis in depth. 
The groupings, likewise, are primarily 
for convenient reference. They have 
no other significance. 


Independent at End of 
World War Il 


ETHIOPIA—Under Italian occupa- 
tion at the outbreak of World War II, 
Ethiopia was subsequently liberated 
by the British, who restored Emperor 
Haile Selassie to his throne after an 
exile of five years. Recognition of the 
country’s sovereignty in 1942 marked 
resumption of an ancient empire as 
one of the few independent states in 
postwar Africa. The former Italian 
colony of Eritrea was first made a 
trust territory under Italian adminis- 
tration, but the United Nations later 
(September 15, 1952) permitted it to 
become an autonomous state within 
the newly created Federation of Ethi- 
opia and Eritrea. 

EGYPT—A monarchy at the start 
of the postwar period, Egypt became 
a republic soon after an army coup 
forced out King Farouk on July 26, 
1952. The original coup was led by 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib, but he was 
replaced by Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in February 1954. Following 
a plebiscite February 21, 1958, Egypt 
and Syria joined to become the United 
Arab Republic, of which Nasser is 
still president. 

LIBERIA—Formed during the late 
nineteenth century by freed slaves 
from the United States, with the sup- 
port of the American Colonization So- 
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Changing Africa — Five New 


ciety, Liberia has remained as an 
independent republic. William V. S. 
Tubman, who has been president since 
1943, was elected to a fourth term in 
1959. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 
This is a sovereign member of the 
British Commonwealth. Formed in 
1910, it is celebrating its fiftieth an- 
niversary in 1960 with strong likeli- 
hood of declaring itself a republic, 
which would not necessarily mean 
leaving the Commonwealth. The Un- 
ion considers South-West Africa a 
part of its territory and administers 
it as a fifth province, despite efforts 
of the United Nations to make it a 
trust territory. South-West Africa is 
a former German colony, which was 
mandated to the Union after World 
War I. After World War II, however, 
the Union of South Africa refused to 
recognize the United Nations as hav- 
ing inherited the mandate authority 
of the League of Nations and so re- 
tained full control of the South-West 
territory. 

Also complicating the picture in 
South Africa is the inclusion within 
the Union’s borders of three British 
enclaves. These are the “High Com- 
mission” territories of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, so 
called because they are administered 
through the office of the British High 
Commissioner to South Africa. Re- 
peated attempts by the Union to have 
these lands transferred to its own 
jurisdiction have been rejected by the 
British. 


Gained Independence 
1946-1959 


GHAN A—Known previously as the 
British colony and protectorate of the 
Gold Coast, this state achieved its 
full independence under the name of 
Ghana on March 6, 1957. It had ob- 
tained new constitutions in 1946 and 
1950, and on April 28, 1954 Britain 
granted self-government. The neigh- 
boring United Nations trust territory 
of British Togoland became a part of 
Ghana as a result of a plebiscite 
taken under U..N. auspices in 1956. 
The granting of independence to 
Ghana gave added impetus to the 
forces of nationalism in Africa south 
of the Sahara. 


GUINEA—By virtue of an over- 
whelmingly negative vote on General 
Charles de Gaulle’s new constitution, 
Guinea became an independent nation 
September 28, 1958. Previously one of 
eight territories in French West Af- 
rica, Guinea was the only one of the 
French holdings in Africa to reject 
the de Gaulle offer. In November 
1958, Guinea entered into a confedera- 
tion with Ghana, but the terms of this 
arrangement have not been clearly 
spelled out. 


Nat 


LIBYA—The formal proclamation 
of Libya as an independent nation by 
King Idris on December 24, 1951, 
followed considerable debate in the 
United Nations over the fate of this 
former Italian colony. The General 
Assembly voted in favor of independ- 
ence on November 21, 1949. 


MOROCCO—Held by the French as 
a protectorate since 1912, Morocco’s 
sovereignty was recognized by France 
in 1955 and its independence formally 
proclaimed on March 2, 1956. Soon 
thereafter Spain also recognized 
Moroccan sovereignty over a zone on 
the north coast previously controlled 
by Spain. The international zone of 
Tangier became part of Morocco, but 
was granted a charter allowing nearly 
all the same privileges. 


SUDAN—Governed from 1899 to 
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1953 by a British-Egyptian “condo- 
minium”, but during most of this 
time Egypt was permitted to play 
only a minor role in the administra- 
tion. A new agreement in 1953 pro- 
vided for a transition period of Su- 
danization of the administration aim- 
ing at self-determination in three 
years. There was much talk of pos- 
sible union with Egypt, but the Su- 
danese decided instead to proclaim an 
independent republic on January 1, 
1956. A military coup in November 
1958 established a non-parliamentary 
regime under General Ibrahim Ab- 
boud. 


TUNISIA—A French protectorate 
since 1881, Tunisia. gained its inde- 
pendence on March 21, 1956. A year 
later (July 25, 1957) it was pro- 
claimed a republic. Its leading figure 
is President Habib Bourguiba. 


Independence Due in 1960 


BELGIAN CONGO—The Belgian 
Congo, which has been a tightly-run 
Belgian colony since 1885, is scheduled 
to become an independent state of 
June 30, 1960. National elections will 
be held prior to that date, beginning 
in April, to establish a responsible 
African government. The exact nature 
of the post-independence tie between 
Belgium and the Congo is now under 
negotiation. 


CAMEROUN —A United Nations 
Trust Territory since 1946, the eastern 
part of the former German protec- 
torate had been placed under French 
administration, the western part un- 
der British. The French gave the por- 
tion under their control internal 
autonomy August 16, 1958, and fol- 
lowed this with an offer of full inde- 
pendence. The U.N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil voted to make this effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, but rejected pressure 
from the African states for an un- 
supervised election prior to that time. 
Premier Ahmadou Ahidjo has been in 
office since 1958. 


NIGERIA—After steady progress 
toward self-rule, the largest of the 
new African states in population held 
elections December 12, 1959, in which 
the people chose the new Federal 
Government which will take the coun- 
try into full independence on October 
1, 1960. As a British colony and pro- 
tectorate, Nigeria obtained new con- 
stitutions in 1947 and 1951. Additional 
changes were effected in 1958, and in 
1959 the Northern Region achieved 
the status of internal autonomy al- 
ready enjoyed by the Eastern and 
Western Regions. Aside from its size 
(population over 35,000,000), Nigeria 
has current significance because of its 
attainment of freedom without resort 
to violence. 


SOMALIA—Situated on the eastern 
half of the “horn of Africa”, this 
United Nations trust territory is 
scheduled to achieve its freedom on 
July 1, 1960. Formerly an Italian 
colony, the area was placed under 
Italian administration as a trust ter- 
ritory by the United Nations in 1949. 
The territory’s first elections were 
held in 1956. Late in 1959 the U.N. 
General Assembly moved up the date 
of independence to July 1, 1960. 
Somalia’s western border has been un- 
der dispute with Ethiopia. 


TOGOLAND—A trust territory un- 
der French administration, Togoland 
will receive its independence on April 
27, 1960. This was the French por- 
tion of another former German pro- 
tectorate divided between the British 
and French at the end of World War I 
as League of Nations mandates. The 
French have administered it as an 
autonomous republic, first within the 
French Union, then within the French 
Community. 


British Areas 


BRITISH CAMEROONS—This is 
the western portion of the former 
German protectorate placed under 
British administration. The situation 
is complicated by the division of the 
area into northern and southern sec- 
tors for administrative purposes. The 
northern region voted by plebiscite 
late in 1959 to remain at least tem- 
porarily as a United Nations trust 
territory rather than to join an inde- 
pendent Nigeria. It will decide 
whether to join Nigeria or the Cam- 
eroun Republic in another UN-super- 
vised plebiscite to be held before the 
end of March 1961. The southern 
region will hold a plebiscite by the 
same date in which it will also choose 
between union with Nigeria or Cam- 
eroun. 


GAMBIA—This is a small colony 
on the West Coast south of Dakar now 
administered by the British. Britain 
is committed in principle to grant 
self-government to Gambia, but no 
time-table has been set up. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1959 universal adult suf- 
frage was announced for the country 
and elections under the new Constitu- 
tion are promised for 1960. 


HIGH COMMISSION TERRI- 
TORIES—tThese have already been 
mentioned under the Union of South 
Africa. Basutoland is a British Colony 
and Bechuanaland and Swaziland are 
protectorates administered through 
the office of the British High Com- 
missioner to South Africa. 


FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN 
AND NORTHERN RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND—Formed in 1953, the 
Federation comprises the self-govern- 
ing colony of Southern Rhodesia and 
the protectorates of Northern Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland. Some electoral 
and representative concessions have 
been made to the Africans in all three 
areas, but these have not been ac- 
cepted as adequate by most African 
political leaders. Rioting in Nyasaland 
in February 1959 took a toll of more 
than 50 lives and was met with strong 
emergency measures. An advisory 
body (Monckton commission) will hold 
hearings in the area preliminary to 
constitutional talks in the fall of 1960. 
The current visit of Prime Minister 
Macmillan to the Federation reflects 
the serious view of the British Gov- 
ernment toward the problems of this 
area, where the whole concept of fed- 
eration is possibly at stake. 

KENYA—This colony and protec- 
torate on the east coast of Africa 
achieved a measure of multi-racial 
local government in 1954. Special at- 
tention was focused on this colony be- 
cause of the Mau Mau revolt and sub- 
sequent emergency measures. These 
were relaxed at the beginning of 1960, 
but pressure from the Africans to 
make substantial changes in the 1958 
constitution continued. Constitutional 
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Changing Face of Africa 


talks are being held currently in Lon- 
don to determine the nature and pos- 
sibly the timing of the “responsible 
self-government” which has been con- 
ceded by the Colonial Office as the 
goal for Kenya. The presence of some 
60,000 Europeans, many of them set- 
tlers, and 170,000 Asians complicates 
the Kenya picture. 


TANGAN YIKA—With not so many 
European settlers as Kenya, this 
United Nations Trust territory has 
been promised internal responsible 
self-government in 1960. Support from 
European elected members of the Leg- 
islative Council has enabled the main 
African leader, Julius Nyerere, to 
achieve an effective multi-racial align- 
ment. It is generally believed that he 
will be the first Prime Minister when 
full self-government is attained. 


UGANDA —This protectorate on the 
north shore of Lake Victoria, lacking 
the multi-racial problems of Kenya or 
Tanganyika, is nevertheless torn by 
internal struggles, revolving for the 
most part around the unwillingness of 
the Kingdom of Buganda to risk the 
loss of power and identity by partic- 
ipating in a unitary form of govern- 
ment. multiplicity of political 
groupings further weakens the intern- 
al situation. Violence has flared and 
emergency measures have been in- 
voked as the result of a boycott of 
Asian and European goods. More re- 
cently protests against tax assess- 
ments in one area led to rioting. These 
uncertain conditions make it difficult 
to define a transition to independence, 
although this is Britain’s acknowl- 
edged goal. 


ZANZIBAR—This island protector- 
ate off the coast of Tanganyika is 
ruled by an Arab Sultan with the ad- 
vice of a British Resident. First elec- 
tions to the Legislative Council were 
held in 1957, and further constitution- 
al changes, broadening both the repre- 
sentation and suffrage, were put into 
effect in 1959. 


SIERRA LEONE — Constitutional 
changes were made in 1953 and 1956 
for this small coastal colony and in- 
land protectorate on the West Coast 
of Africa. Further progress is ex- 
pected from talks scheduled to be held 
in London early this year. 


French Community 


Former French West Africa—The 
following former tesritories of French 
West Africa are now autonomous re- 
publics within the French Community. 
They are listed by their old territorial 
names, date proclaiming their autono- 
my and by their new names. 


DAHOMEY, December 4, 1958, Re- 
public of Dahomey. 


IVORY COAST, December 4, 1958, 
Republic of the Ivory Coast. 
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MAURITANIA, November 28, 1958, 
Mauritanian Islamic Republic. 


NIGER, December 19, 1958, Repub- 
lic of Niger. 

SENEGAL, November 25, 1958, 
State of Senegal. 


SUDAN, November 24, 1958, Suda- 
nese Republic (not to be confused with 
the Republic of Sudan, the old Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan). The Sudanese Re- 
public together with the State of 
Senegal form the Mali Federation. 
Mali’s constitution was adopted in 
January 1959 and it is currently work- 
ing out plans for independence but in 
continued association with France. 
The move promises a new type of re- 
lationship between France and her 
former colonies resembling that of the 
British Commonwealth. 


UPPER VOLTA, December 11, 1958, 
Voltaic Republic. The Voltaic Repub- 
lic, with the Republics of Dahomey, 
Niger and the Ivory Coast form a 
loosely-knit federation called the 
“Conseil de |l’Entente”. The Entente 
has announced no plans for independ- 
ence and is watching the developments 
in this direction of the Mali Federa- 
tion. 

All of the above seven states belong 
to a customs union. 

Originally, they—along with the Re- 
public of Guinea—were the eight ter- 
ritories that made up French West 
Africa. Guinea gained independence 
by being the only territory within the 
French colonial empire to vote “no” 
on September 28, 1958 to a new con- 
stitution proposed by General de 
Gaulle. 


Former French Equatorial Africa— 
The following former territories of 
French Equatorial Africa, now auton- 
omous republics within the French 
Community, are listed by their old 
teritorial names, date proclaiming au- 
tonomy and by their new names. 


CHAD, November 28, 1958, Repub- 
lic of the Chad. 


GABON, November 28, 1958, Gabon 
Republic. 


MIDDLE CONGO, November 28, 
1958, Republic of the Congo. 


UBANGI-SHARI, December 1, 1958, 
Central African Republic. 

The four republics make up a cus- 
toms union. 

Other French African Areas: 

MADAGASCAR, proclaimed itself 
autonomous’ republic within the 
French Community October 14, 1948. 
Negotiations for full independence 
within the Community are scheduled 
for February 10. New name: Mala- 
gache Republic. 


COMORO ARCHIPELAGO, elected 
to remain an overseas territory with- 
in the French Community. The archi- 
pelago lies in the Mozambique channel 
between Madagascar and Mozambique. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND, elected 
to remain an overseas territory within 
the French Community. 


ALGERIA, officially regarded as 
part of Metropolitan France. Since 
September 1, 1947, all Algerians, both 
European and Moslem, are French 
citizens. In the fall of 1959, President 
de Gaulle proposed eventual self-de- 
termination through popular vote. 
Representatives of the Algerian Provi- 
sional Government have refused any 
open talks on an end of hostilities 
until they receive from the French 
firm assurances of an impartial vote. 
In January 1960, General de Gaulle 
relieved Major General Jacques Massu 
as military and civilian commander of 
the Algiers area because of criticism 
of General de Gaulle’s self-determina- 
tion plans for Algeria. This led to an 
outbreak of violence, with French ex- 
tremists defying the government. The 
insurgents surrendered on February 1. 


Portuguese Areas 


MOZAMBIQUE remains an over- 
seas province of Portugal, its status 
virtually untouched by the trends of 
African nationalism for the present. 
Observers, however, believe this con- 
dition will not last very long. 


ANGOLA, an overseas province, 
likewise untouched by current events. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA, same as 
above. 


Other Areas 


RUANDA-URUNDI remains a UN 
trust territory under Belgian adminis- 
tration. Reforms were introduced in 
both tiny kingdoms in 1959 leading 
toward the establishment of constitu- 
tional monarchies. 


ERITREA, continues as an autono- 
mous state in federation of Ethiopia 
and Eritrea since September 15, 1952. 
It is virtually part of Ethiopia. 


SPANISH SAHARA, continues as a 
province of Spain. 

IFNI, an enclave on the Moroccan 
coast, continues as a _ province of 
Spain. 

CANARY ISLANDS, continue as 
two provinces of Spain. 


SOUTHERN MOROCCO, former 
Spanish protectorate, ceded to Moroc- 
co in April, 1958. 
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AAI Scholarship 
Deadline March 1 


Deadline for applications for 
the African-American _Insti- 
tute’s two scholarship programs 
—overseas and domestic — is 
March 1, 1960. 

The overseas program pro- 
vides full scholarships for study 
in American universities. Last 
year, the Institute brought 12 
African students to the United 
States. This year at least 15 
will be selected. Purpose of the 
scholarships are to see a student 
through a bachelor’s degree. All 
basic costs will be met plus 
round trip transportation. While 
the scholarships are mainly for 
undergraduates, previous grants 
have included some graduate 
students. 

Students in West Africa 
should write for details to the 
Institute’s office, P. O. Box 2192, 
Accra, Ghana. Students else- 
where in Africa should write to 
the AAI at 1234 20th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The domestic program pro- 
vides scholarship assistance in 
varying amounts to African stu- 
dents already studying in U. S. 
universities. Students in the 
U. S. should write the Wash- 
ington address for details and 
application forms. Domestic 
grants are good for one academ- 
ic year and are supplemental 
rather than full and are in 
varying amounts. Good grades 
are the main basis of selection. 
Last year, the AAI awarded 
some $43,000 to some 75 Afri- 
can students under the domestic 
scholarship program. 

All awards are for the 1960- 
61 academic year beginning in 
September and will be an- 
nounced in June. 


21 American Colleges Plan 


Pilot Project in Nigeria 


To help fit students from Africa 
more effectively into the American 
college scene, 21 leading American 
colleges and universities are spon- 
soring a pilot project in Nigeria in 
cooperation with the African-Ameri- 
can Institute. 


The colleges have joined in offering 
approximately 25 scholarships for 
qualified undergraduate men and 
women students from Nigeria, as a 
test of their plan. The Nigerian 
students will be nominated by a 
joint Nigerian-American Scholarship 
Board of distinguished educators and 
public servants who will meet in Ni- 
geria. The Board will be established 
in collaboration with the African- 
American Institute. 


Stipends for the Nigerian students 
will be set according to individual 
need, and may total more than $50,- 
000 for the academic year 1960-61. 
The colleges and universities will pro- 
vide, if needed, tuition, board, room, 
fees and other basic expenses; but 
not transportation. Awards will be 
renewable for the completion of a nor- 
mal Bachelor’s degree program, sub- 
ject to the colleges’ usual regulations 
governing financial aid. 


If the plan proves effective during 
1960-61 in assisting students from 
Nigeria, it may be continued another 
year or extended to include other 
countries and other American Col- 
leges. The participating colleges will 
review their positions in June, 1961, 
to determine whether to extend or 
modify the experiment. 


The cooperating colleges and uni- 
versities are: 

Amherst, Barnard, Brown,, Bryn 
Mawr, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Haverford, University of 
Minnesota, Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
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Radcliffe, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Yale. 

The cooperative plan seeks new 
answers to several difficult problems 
which have developed with the growth 
of study in America by students from 
many lands since World War II. 


“The Colleges are hoping, on their 
own initiative, to suggest new ways 
of dealing with a situation which has 
concerned American deans and admis- 
sions officers for some time,” ex- 
plained David D. Henry, Director of 
Admissions at Harvard and secretary 
of the cooperating colleges’ steering 
committee for the plan. “We in the 
colleges find it difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to assess school rec- 
ords and reports from abroad in 
terms of the standards we apply to 
American students. We believe a 
joint effort, involving direct cooper- 
ation between educators here and 
abroad, may offer a fresh approach 
to some long-standing problems in 
international student exchange.” 


Assessment of school records by 
experienced educators abroad, and in- 
terviews with prospective students, 
will help American college officers 
evaluate candidates for admission. 
The American colleges also feel the 
need for a realistic appraisal of the 
financial needs of prospective students 
from abroad. For students who have 
completed college studies in America, 
there is need, as well, of careful plan- 
ning for effective job placement on 
their return to their homelands. 


The size of the problem for Ameri- 
can colleges is indicated by the 24,349 
students from abroad who were un- 
dergraduates in American colleges 
last year. An almost equal number of 
students from abroad were studying 
in graduate and professional schools 
in this country. 


The 21 colleges and universities 
hope to initiate their limited pilot 
project in Nigeria this spring, to ad- 
mit students for the academic year 
1960-61. They have asked the Afri- 
can-American Institute to act through 
its West African office as their agent 
in processing applications and in es- 
tablishing in Nigeria a_binational 
Scholarship Board of distinguished 
educators and public servants. 


The Scholarship Board, when 
formed, will do preliminary screen- 
ing based on criteria established by 
the colleges. Two American college 
admissions officers will join the Schol- 
arship Board in Nigeria for a week 
in May, to participate in the semi- 
final selections of prospective stu- 
dents. Admissions officers of the par- 
ticipating colleges will select the 
scholarship winners at a meeting in 
the United States early in June. 
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New Party’s Voice Heard in South Africa 


By ADAM CLYMER 


NEW party’s voice was heard in 

Cape Town last month when the 
South African Parliament debated its 
regular annual motion of no confi- 
dence in the government. Since 1948 
this debate had featured an attack by 
the United Party on the ruling Na- 
tionalists, and a plea, essentially for 
a return to the policies of the previous 
Smuts government. This year Dr. 
Jan Steytler, leader of the recently 
formed Progressive Party, charged 
that the Government’s apartheid poli- 
cy was damaging race relations in the 
Union, and urged that the trend be 
reversed with a series of dramatic 
steps, the most striking of which was 
abolition of the pass laws that govern 
the movement of Africans in South 
Africa. 

The National Party government sur- 
vived the no confidence motion by its 
usual majority, but the House of 
Assembly had witnessed a significant 
debate nevertheless. It had seen the 
Progressives in action for the first 
time, five months after they had split 
off from the official opposition, the 
United Party, and two months after 
their all-white founding convention 
had agreed to policies which antici- 
pated an end to white control of South 
Africa. 


Roots of the New Party 


The Progressives are a _ talented, 
earnest group of eleven M.P.’s, led by 
Steytler, a stock Afrikaner farmer 
and doctor, and Harry Lawrence, a 
30-year veteran of Parliament and 
probably the House’s sharpest debat- 
er. They are the first group of South 
African politicians to stake their ca- 
reers on a reasonable appeal to a co- 
operative, multi-racial approach to 
politics. 

The Progressives owe their origin 
more than anything else to the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd, 
and his impact on the South African 
political scene. His speech in this 
same debate a year ago signalled how 
radically he would alter the tempo of 
South African politics, and that new 
pace and seriousness produced the 
Progressive Party. 


Dr. Verwoerd’s reply in last year’s 
no confidence debate, his noted “New 
Vision” speech, indicated that he felt 
the time had come to implement some 
of the positive aspects of apartheid 
by pushing the Native Reserves on 
the way toward becoming Bantu 
states. This serious application of 
separate development had _ previously 
been regarded as remote; Verwoerd 
made it imminent. 


The United Party was immediately 
challenged by government M.P.’s and 
the Afrikaans press to offer a new 
Native policy in response to Ver- 
woerd’s. But the U.P. was deeply 
divided over what answer to give. It 
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could either propose substantial new 
political rights for non-whites within 
the existing political framework, or 
simply oppose the government’s plan 
to increase power for the Bantu au- 
thorities and to remove the three 
whites who represented Africans in 
the 163-member House of Assembly. 
By the latter, conservative approach, 
it could attack the government for do- 
ing too much for the African, an ap- 
peal the U.P. had often used in rural 
areas. 

During the session, Cape Town 
buzzed with rumors of a split in the 
Opposition. But the party, with Oc- 
tober’s provincial council elections in 
mind, held together, although Law- 
rence warned Sir De Villiers Graaff, 
leader of the Opposition, of his serious 
disagreement with the compromise 
decision. It was essentially a victory 
for the stand-patters when Graaff 
asked in the House only that white 
representations for Africans not be 
eliminated but be extended to the 
Northern Provinces, and increased 
from three to either six, seven, or 
eight. 


Lawrence and others were ready to 
accept their setback in the interest of 
party unity and to let the matter 
drop for the time being. The conserv- 
ative wing of the party, led by Doug- 
las Mitchell, leader of the party in 
Natal, was not. 


The Break Comes 


In mid-August the United Party 
met for its Congress in Bloemfontein. 
The closed sessions were bitter as the 
platteland delegates attacked the lib- 
eral wing of the party, whose main 
strength lay in the urban areas. 


Two particular resolutions precipi- 
tated the break. The first was a reso- 
lution supporting separate electoral 
rolls as a basis for all future political 
relations between the races in South 
Africa. This did not actually reverse 
previous Congress policy, but it did 
contradict the general implication of 
many past party statements, includ- 
ing a minority report signed by 
Graaff and Lawrence opposing the 
removal of Cape Coloured voters from 
the common roll. 


But this resolution, while deeply ob- 
jectionable to the liberal wing of the 
party, would probably have been suf- 
fered had it gone by itself. But an- 
other resolution, introduced by Mitch- 
ell, was more serious. This opposed 
any further purchase of land for the 
Native Land Trust because the land 
would be used for Verwoerd’s Bantus- 
tans and would partition South Af- 
rica. (When Africans in the Cape 
were removed from the common roll 
in 1936 the Hertzog Government 
pledged to purchase an additional 
7,250,000 morgen of land for the Re- 
serves. About 3,000,000 remain to be 
purchased.) 


The political import of the resolu- 
tion was clear. White farmers on the 
borders of the Reserves, particularly 
in the Eastern Cape and Natal, are 
concerned lest the government buy 
their land for Africans, and the ap- 
peal was intended to win them to the 
U.P. Graaff himself opposed the reso- 
lution and questioned its morality, but 
said he would not make the issue one 
of confidence in himself as leader, 
An acrimonious debate developed in 
the Congress, with the liberal mem- 
bers (led by Steytler, whose own con- 
stituency lies in the Eastern Cape) 
charging that the resolution would 
represent an immoral breach of faith 
with the Africans. But the land reso- 
lution carried one-sidedly. 


A group of beaten liberals met dis- 
piritedly just after the Congress ad- 
journed, and after some discussion de- 
cided they could no longer remain in 
the United Party. They issued a 
statement to the press giving their 
reasons and implying that the U.P. 
was pandering to race prejudice. For 
the next few days, a procession of 
U.P. members came to Cape Town to 
see Graaff, and there was wide specu- 
lation on how many members would 
join the rebels. Finally 11 joined to 
form the “Progressive Group,” with 
Dr. Steytler as leader. 


Progressives Move Discreetly 


In the three months after the split, 
the Progressives were hard at work 
though almost never in the public 
eye. They declined to contest the pro- 
vincial elections as a group, although 
three of their Natal members did 
stand. The trio did fairly well, win- 
ning 43 per cent of the combined vote 
in their constitutencies although each 
was defeated. There was harsh dis- 
cussion over the demand from many 
U.P. members that the Progressives 
resign their seats and fight by-elec- 
tions, and this pressure is still con- 
tinuing. In fact, some Progressives 
had signed pledges to give up their 
seats if they resigned from the U.P., 
but they charged that the Party had 
broken faith with its own principles 
and that the pledge is meaningless. 


The Progressives made no outright 
membership drive, but held a series of 
private house meetings explaining 
their stand and their hopes for the 
future. Their most notable member- 
ship gain was Harry Oppenheimer, 
head of the vast industrial empire 
which dominates the gold, diamond 
and uranium industry of the Union, 
a former U.P. Member of Parliament. 


Their main activity was seeking to 
work out and define their policies. 
They sought a line that would clearly 
distinguish them from the United 
Party but not go so far as the impo- 
tent, integrationist Liberal Party. 
They consulted not only among them- 
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selves, but asked the opinions of more 
than one hundred non-white leaders of 
all political shades, from Albert J. 
Luthuli, president-general of the Afri- 
can National Congress, to pro-Govern- 
ment chiefs. 


Founding Congress Convenes 


The founding Congress of the Pro- 
gressive Party was held in Johannes- 
burg in mid-November. It was a vig- 
orous, exciting affair, self-conscious 
in its frequent use of the phrase “fu- 
ture of South Africa.” Singing and 
cheering greeted the election of Dr. 
Steytler as leader and Lawrence as 
chairman. Several young M.P.’s who 
had risked their political futures on 
the party were the driving forces in 
the enthusiastic two-day session. 

The Congress itself was entirely 
white, though the party constitution 
bars racial distinction. But member- 
ship will be limited to those who can 
meet the franchise qualifications, and 
those have yet to be settled. This 
situation virtually bars non-whites 
until a policy is fixed. 

The planning committee simply 
could not agree on a franchise rec- 
ommendation. They debated all sorts 
of schemes, from a single, common 
roll, with a qualification as low as 
standard six education, to various 
plans for different rolls for different 
degrees of qualifications, weighted 
votes, etc. The whole issue was finally 
referred by the Congress to a com- 
mission on constitutional reform. 


The economic and labor policy of 
the party called for the “conquest of 
poverty” in South Africa and de- 
manded the abolition of the Job Res- 
ervation Act. The party favored rec- 
ognition of some African trade un- 
ions, with the grant of the right to 
strike, but not those of unskilled 
workers like miners. 


The Progressives called for greater 
expenditure on education and prom- 
ised, if in power, to “extend progres- 
sively the facilities for compulsory 
school attendance,” a vital factor if 
African support is to be won to any 
proposal for an educationally quali- 
fied franchise. The party also prom- 
ised to repeal the Bantu Education 
Act, which vests control of African 
education in the central government, 
and the Extension of University Edu- 
cation Act, which created separate 
university colleges for non-whites and 
excluded them from the universities 
which had been admitting them on an 
integrated basis. 


Would Abolish Pass Laws 


In its major bid for support from 
Africans, the Congress pledged to 
abolish the pass laws and influx con- 
trol legislation which limit African 
movement. These laws had been bit- 
terly attacked by the Africans they 
had consulted, and M.P. John Cope 
called them “the greatest single cause 
of friction and unhappiness in the 
Union.” 

The Congress showed that the Pro- 
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gressive Party it-elf has liberal and 
conservative wings, and the conserva- 
tives are centered in Natal. This is 
critical on issues concerning segrega- 
tion, which the party itself does not 
attack outside the political or econom- 
ic spheres. Instead it challenges un- 
equal facilities. The constitutional 
resolution pledges “equal protection 
of the laws,” and hopes that in South 
Africa protection will be interpreted 
as “separate but equal.” 

One feature of party policy which 
drew attack both from the conserva- 
tive U.P. and from the Afrikaans 
press was its apparent unconcern for 
the English-Afrikaner conflict that 
has dominated South African politics 
since before the Anglo-Boer War. In 
fact, many Progressives consider it a 
waste of energy. Their party took no 
stand on the republican issue, saying 
only that no decision should be made 
until the more pressing color prob- 
lems had been settled and the fran- 
chise reformed. 


English Press Favorable 


The English press, which had con- 
sistently backed the Progressives in 
their conflict with the U.P., supported 
them after the Congress. The Cape 
Argus hailed their program as “an 
appeal and a challenge to South Afri- 
ca to call off the race war, admit that 
we are a single society and make fit- 
ness to serve and assume responsibil- 
ity the criterion of citizenship, not 
volkism, race, or colour. This it is 
that marks the difference between the 
new party and the existing political 
parties.” Other papers expressed 
doubts about Progressive prospects, 
but praised their honesty and hoped 
they would improve the level of po- 
litical discussion in South Africa. 


Afrikaans Papers Attack 


The Afrikaans press attacked them 
harshly. Die Burger dismissed them 


Helen Kitchen 
Named Editor 


Helen Kitchen, whose articles on 
African affairs have been a regular 
feature of Africa Special Report for 
the past year and a half, will take 
over as editor of the magazine with 
the forthcoming February issue. She 
replaces Robert C. Keith, who founded 
the magazine in July 1956 and served 
as editor until his recent appointment 
as a senior writer for the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 


Mrs. Kitchen brings to the task a 
broad experience in both African af- 
fairs and journalism. She was a Phi 
Beta Kappa as wel! as first. woman 
editor of the daily newspaper at the 
University of Oregon, and subse- 
quently served on the editorial staff 
of the Reader’s Digest and as assist- 
ant editor of the Middle East Jour- 
nal. She lived and did research work 
in Egypt and northern Africa for 
four years before becoming, from 
1952 to 1958, Special Assistant to 
the State Department’s Chief of Re- 
search for the Near East, Africa, and 
South Asia. During the past two 
years, she has been engaged in a 
number of independent research and 
writing projects focused chiefly on 
tropical Africa. Mrs. Kitchen is the 
editor of the book, The Press in Af- 
rica (Ruth Sloan Associates, 1956), 
a pioneer study of African journal- 
ism, and was the author of the arti- 
cles on the Sudan contained in Africa 
Special Report's special Sudanese is- 
sue in January 1959. 

She is married to Jeffrey C. Kitch- 
en, director of the Social Science Di- 
vision in the Washington office of 
the Rand Corporation, and is the 
mother of a set of five-year-old twins 
and an 1l-year-old son, all students 
at Georgetown Day School in Wash- 
ington. 


for missing the point of current South 
African politics by ignoring the Eng- 
lish-Afrikaner conflict. Die Trans- 
valer, which Verwoerd once edited, 
took them much more seriously, how- 
ever, saying that their talk of unity 
and “one nation” necessarily included 
the “biological meaning of the word” 
and posed the threat of miscegenation. 

Die Transvaler said that the party 
was more than Progressive; “It could 
be called with much more justice the 
Revolutionary Party .. . because its 
aims, at least as far as a normal per- 
son today can see into the future, can 
only be achieved by revolution and 
perhaps bloodshed... .” 

Reaction to the party among Afri- 
cans was difficult to gauge. The Af- 
rican National Congress welcomed it 
cautiously, particularly praising its 
opposition to the pass laws, but dif- 


(Continued on next page) 
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hows Party in South Africa 


(Continued from preceding page) 


fering with its commitment to a qual- 
ified franchise. The Pan-Africanist 
Congress dismissed the Progressives 
as an impotent and insincere organi- 
zation. The Golden City Post, a widely 
read African weekly owned by whites, 
gave them considerable support, prais- 
ing them for rejecting the “Colour 
morality which had bedevilled South 
African politics so long.” 


Realism Marks Outlook 


The Progressives have few illusions 
about their electoral appeal at the 
moment. Perhaps three of their elev- 
en M.P.’s would retain their seats if 
an election were held now. But one 
is not expected before 1963, and in 
the meantime Steytler and Lawrence, 
Don Horak, their organizer, and 
younger members like Dr. Zac de 
Beer, Colin Eglin, Helen Suzman, 
Ray Swart, and Dr. Boris Wilson will 
be making an all-out effort to win the 
country to their cause. The party is 
already making an unusually thor- 
ough public relations appeal. In the 


meantime they hope to put up a good 
performance in Parliament, and with 
Lawrence as their leader there, it 
seems likely that they will. Though 
they took only a fifth of the opposi- 
tion’s votes, they took well over half 
its debating talent. 

Their hopes depend on their assump- 
tion that the policy of apartheid will 
be a demonstrable failure in the near 
future, and that the Afrikaner voters 
will turn from the National Party to 
the Progressives because they offer 
the only realistic alternative, and be- 
cause the U.P. has a reputation for 
hostility to Afrikaners. To keep this 
possibility alive and win conservative 
support from the U.P., the Progres- 
sives go out of their way to bait the 
Liberal Party. They actually differ 
only on the universal franchise, where 
the Liberals have in fact equivocated, 
and on integration, where the Pro- 
gressives may be uncertain. But in 
practical politics, the Progressives 
find it very useful to warn of the 
“thunder on the left.” 

The Progressives have a sense of 
urgency and a feeling that their time 


Cameroun’s Troubled Independence 


(Continued from page 7) 


How can this account of political 
decline be reconciled with the grow- 
ing death tolls of the revolt? For the 
statistics are indeed grim: during the 
past six months, more than 500 Afri- 
cans and 22 whites have been killed 
in the course of terrorist attacks. 
This is more than in a similar period 
during the Mau Mau war in Kenya. 
Forty were killed in independence 
week alone. But almost all of this 
activity has occurred in the Bamileke 
tribal country and has been carried 
out by two major terrorist bands, re- 
portedly numbering together not more 
than 2,000, who have succeeded in 
intimidating the populace into silence 
and tacit cooperation. There are re- 
cent reports that one of these bands is 
no longer taking orders from Dr. 
Moumie and is now operating inde- 
pendently. The Bamileke, numbering 
about 450,000, represent less than 
one-seventh of the population of Cam- 
eroun. 


Meanwhile, as Premier Ahidjo com- 
bines the carrot of amnesty with the 
stick of a renewed military campaign 
in an effort to deal with the UPC, he 
also recognizes that there must be 
continuing reassurances about Cam- 
eroun’s democratic future if he is to 
keep his more loyal opposition in line. 
Under the parliamentary decision in 
October, he can rule by decree only 
until March, when presumably there 
will be a return to parliamentary 
government and a popular vote on a 
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new constitution. Elections are tenta- 
tively scheduled to follow between 
April and July. 

The draft constitution which Ahidjo 
submitted to a 42-man constitutional 
commission on January 18 calls for 
a strong central government headed 
by a president who cannot be ousted 
by a vote of censure during his first 
18 months in office. The President 
would be elected indirectly by uni- 
versal suffrage, and there would be 
a National Assembly of 100 members. 
The chief executive would appoint 
and dismiss not only the Premier but 
also all other ministers, and would 
preside over the Council of Ministers, 
serve as chief of the armed forces, 
and be empowered to proclaim a state 
of emergency with the approval of 
the Council. 

Ahidjo said that the aim was to 
create an “independent, secular, dem- 
ocratic, and social republic in which 
sovereignty belongs to the people,” 
but that he did not think a “strictly 
parliamentary” regime corresponded 
with the requirements of a newly- 
independent country. He described 
the governmental framework pro- 
posed in the draft as a compromise 
between the parliamentary regime of 
the French Third Republic and the 
presidential system of the United 
States. 

Foreign diplomats in Cameroun be- 
lieve that Premier Ahidjo has a good 
chance of being returned to power in 
the forthcoming elections. His quali- 
fications for holding together the 


is short. They have no intention of 
resigning and fighting by-elections; 
instead they will use their seats and 
the next three years to set out their 
answer to South Africa’s problems, 
Then, they say, the voters will have 
a chance to accept or reject them. 

But by their very nature their ap- 
peals must be directed primarily to 
the white electorate, and it is difficult 
for them and for observers to see 
how they will win much support there, 
though several M.P.’s may retain their 
seats. Nor is there any real optimism 
about support from African leaders, 
whose commitment to a_ universal 
franchise could never be shaken by 
less than a party with the power to 
grant a meaningful compromise im- 
mediately. 

Dr. Steytler knows that his ideas 
are not the current ideas of most 
white South Africans. But, he says, 
the real choice before South Africa is 
acceptance of a non-European elector- 
al majority “or bloodshed in South 
Africa.” And he feels that his party 
provides the only sensible choice. 


complex of some 400 tribal groups 
which make up the Moslem feudal 
north and the more progressive Chris- 
tian-animist south are unique—he is 
a northerner and a Moslem who 
thinks along modernist lines. The 
north is deeply suspicious about a 
strong central government usurping 
tribal powers, and might well bolt 
the new nation if a Christian were to 
come to power. 

If order can one day be restored in 
Cameroun, without too much damage 
to the croplands and villages, there 
is good reason to be optimistic about 
the country’s long-term future. The 
literary rate in the south is high by 
African standards—about 50 per cent 
of the population under 40—and the 
reservoir of administrators and tech- 
nicians larger and better-trained than 
elsewhere in Equatorial Africa. The 
impressive economic development pro- 
gram financed by France is beginning 
to pay dividends, and there is every 
indication that the country could sup- 
port its 3,500,000 inhabitants on its 
agricultural and minerals production. 
Exports of cocoa, bananas, coffee, and 
timber are increasing, and the mod- 
ern aluminum smelter established at 
Adia gives promise for future indus- 
trial development. Outside capital 
will be required for a good while to 
come, but France has indicated its 
willingness to continue some assist- 
ance and the United Nations, having 
sponsored the independence of the 
former trust territory, will be under 
special pressure to help out. 
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Visitors 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND: Herbert C. But- 
ler, Educational Aids Officer, Federal 
Ministry of Education, on a four- 
month U.S. State Department special- 
ist grant. Programmed by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


TANGANYIKA: Chief Abdullah 
Said Fundikira, Minister of Lands 
and Surveys and Chief of Wanyam- 
wezi District, Tabora, on a sixty-day 
U.S. State Department leader grant. 
Programmed by the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute, Washington, D. C. 


ZANZIBAR: Muhammed Shamte, 
M.B.E., elected member, Legislative 
Council and member of the Executive 
Council of Zanzibar, on a sixty-day 
U.S. State Department leader grant. 
Programmed by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C. 


“Africa Special Report” is published by the 


_ African-American Institute, a private, 


organization incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 


H 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
Wwe Office: 1234 Twentieth Street, 


Chairman: Harold K. 


Climax Inc. 


the Liberia Mining % 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
torney. 

Other Memebers of the Board: Etta Moten 
Barnett, Lecture recitalist; Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President Honorarius, Lincoln University; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambasso- 
dor to India; Dr. Gray Cowan, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dana S. Creel, Director, Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund; John W. Davis, Special Director, 
Teacher Information and Security, Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund (New York); Willi- 
am Leo Hansberry, Professor of African History, 
Howard University; Alan Pifer, Executive Asso- 
ciate, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Staff 

New York Office: Loyd V. Steere, Executive 

Vice President; Donald M. Wyatt, Staff Asso- 


Legislator, Lawyer 
To Visit U.S. 


Two African leaders will visit 
the United States during March 
under the sponsorship of the 
African-American Institute. One 
is Mr. Ronald Ngala, a member 
of the Kenya Legislative Coun- 
cil, who was chairman of the re- 
cent Kenya Constitutional Con- 
ference in London. The other 
is Mr. Herbert Chitepo, a promi- 
nent lawyer in Southern Rho- 
desia, who will be accompanied 
by his wife. 

The two leaders will be in the 
U.S. until mid-April. They will 
travel through various parts of 
the country, visiting educational 
institutions and government of- 
fices, and conferring with Amer- 
ican leaders ‘on current prob- 
lems. 


The following are participants 
in the third annual training pro- 
gram for African government 
economists at UN Headquarters 
in New York: 


ETHIOPIA: Assefa Habtu, Deputy 
Inspector General and Deputy Legal 
Adviser, Ministry of Industry and 
Planning; Ketema Desta, Chief Ac- 
countant, Telecommunications Board. 


GHANA: Samuel Egyir Grant, 
Senior Executive Office, Ministry of 
Finance. 


GUINEA: Alpha Baker Barry, 
Chef de Service, Service de Planifica- 
tion; Momory Camara, Inspecteur des 
Contributions Directes, Ministere des 
Finances. 


LIBERIA: Nathaniel Kevin, Eco- 
nomic and Financial Analyst and 
Special Adviser to the Secretary of 
Treasury; Alfred Thompson, Chief 
Accourtant, Department of Customs 
and Revenue. 


LIBYA: Naguib Mohammed Shi- 
bani, Secretary of Economic Affairs, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


SOMALIA: Kirei Gassim, District 
Commissioner in Chisimaio; Ali Mo- 
hamed Alane, Administrative Officer, 
Administrative Department, Ministry 
of Commerce. 


SOMALILAND: Mahmoud Abdi 


Arraleh, Assistant Secretary, Devel- 
opment of the Protectorate. 


TOGOLAND: Paulin Eklou, Chef 
de Section, Credit du Togo. 


TUNISIA: Brahim Turki, Charge 
d’Affaires Economiques, Secretariat 
d’Etat de Tunisie aux Affaires Etran- 
geres. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: Abdel 
Asiz El-Taraneesy, Director of Tech- 
nical Bureau, Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Manioc in Africa (by Professor Wil- 
liam O. Jones, Stanford University 
Press: Stanford, California; 344 
pages, $6.75). The first full account 
of the economic, agricultural and 
dietary importance of manioc (cas- 
sava) in each of the major sub-Sa- 
haran countries. Dr. Jones, an econ- 
omist and professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Food Research Institute, re- 
lates his study to economic motiva- 
tions among African farmers and, 
through consideration of production 
and prices of other staples, deals with 
future development possibilities. The 
book, second of the Food Research 
Institute’s Studies in Tropical Devel- 
opment, is illustrated with maps and 
charts. 


Smoke in the Hills: Political Ten- 
sion in the Morogoro District of Tan- 
ganyika (by Roland Young and Henry 
A. Fosbrooke, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press: Evanston, Illinois; 207 
pages, $5.50). Young and Fosbrooke, 
an American political scientist and 
British anthropologist, analyze the 
cultural background of the Luguru 
people and interpret their 1955 riots 
against terracing land in Tangan- 
yika’s Uluguru Mountains as a clash 
between old and new values. They 
emphasize the problems of attaining 
greater output from the land and 
maintaining social stability within 
rapid political and economic change. 


Africa’s Wild Glory (by W. Phillip 
Keller, Jarrolds Publishers Ltd.: Lon- 
don, 1959; 320 pages, 35 /—). Mr. Kel- 
ler, an agrologist and naturalist who 
spent much of his life in Kenya’s 
Masai territory, presents a “random 
collection of jottings, folklore, stories 
and photographs” which add up to an 
appeal for conservation of land once 
rich, now eroding and faced with de- 
struction. Amply _ illustrated with 
photos and line drawings. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1959). Sev- 
eral booklets containing basic agri- 
cultural information, statistics and 
graphs on output and trade of agricul- 
tural commodities in individual coun- 
tries are available through the De- 
partment of Agriculture: Notes on 
the Agricultural Economies of the 
Countries in Africa, Vol. 1, Northern 
Africa, (FAS-M-59, July 1959) and 
Vol. 2, Central and Western Africa, 
(FAS-M-64, Sept. 1959); West Afri- 
ca’s Fats and Oils Industry (FAS-M- 
62, Sept 1959); British East Africa’s 
Agricultural Trade and Production 
Show Improvement in 1958 (Foreign 
Agricultural Circular, FATP 25-59, 
Sept. 1959); Notes on the Agricultur- 
al Economy of Republic of the Ivory 
Coast (Sept. 1959). 
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’ lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs, 
teacher placement in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. a 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
West Africa Office: P.O. Box 2192, Accra, 
Ghana. 
Board of Trustees 
President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 
consultant on Africa. 
Chairman of the Board of the American Metal 
Vice Chairman: Judge Edward R. Dudley, 
former United States Ambassador to Liberia. 
Executive Vice President: Loyd V. Steere, 
former United States Minister-Consul General. 
Treasurer: Landsdell K. Christie, President of 
Washington Office: Gordon P. Hagberg, Di- 
rector; Harry Heintzen, Deputy Director; Bruce 
McGavren, Staff Associate. 
West African Office: E. Jefferson Murphy, Di- | 
rector. 
|__| 


INDIANA 
ORDER NO 52271 ° 
BLOOMINGTON INO ' Health Projects 
ryauu the aid of United Nations organizations, the 
Republic of Senegal and the Sudanese Republic have 
started maternal-child welfare projects. Scenes on 


this page show activities in Dakar and Bamako. 
These include the compiling of health records and 


giving instruction in nutrition, since faulty diet was 


found to be a serious problem. The United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNI- 
CEF) gives equipment for 
rural health centers and 
vehicles for supervisory 
and training personnel; 
the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) provides 


training personnel. 


ABOVE: At Mother and Child Welfare Centre in Bamako, capital of Sudanese 
Republic, mother is taught to cook porridge. She has also had a lesson in how to 
prepare baby’s bottle with dried milk. RIGHT: Dried milk is put up in small packets 
for mothers who must carry it some distance. Record is kept of more than two 

i hundred who come regularly for their allotments. Part of milk powder given by 
Family Allocation Service is provided by UNICEF. 


ABOVE: Medico-social workers visit Dakar homes to get health records of mothers and children. 
Primary emphasis is on care of mothers from beginning of pre-natal period to post-natal, and on pro- 
tection of children from birth to school age. RIGHT: Young mother shops at Dakar market, her husky 
son in sling on her back. She carefully follows advice given in class. 

Photos by UNICEF 
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